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I LOVE THEE!—I LOVE THEE! 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


TI love thee!—I love thee! 
*Tis all that I can eay; 
It¢‘$s my vi-ion in the night, 
My dreamiog.in the day; 
The very echo of my heart, 
The blessing when I pray: 
_ Llove thee! —I love thee! 
Is all that I can say. 


I love thee!—TI love thee!. 
Is ever on my tongue; 

In all my proudest poesy 
That chorus atill is eung. - 

It ia the verdict of my e,es 
Amjdst the guy and young; 

I love thee!—I love thee! 
A thou-and maids among. 


I love thee!—TI Jove thee! 
Thy bright and hazel glance; 
Tbe mellow lute upon those lips 
Whose tender tones entrance. 
But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs, 
Thac still these words enhance: — 
I love thee!—I love thee! 
‘Whatever be thy chance. 
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BY MISS A. M. HALB. 


Tap sun had gone down in a blazing sea of: 
flame color and gold, and the wind, which had ' 


‘blown hard all day, gathered new strength as the 


twilight deepened, and shrieked and roared 


through the old: elms like a mad spirit. The 
moon rode far up in the blue. depths, and rained 
down upon the white, silent earth, showers of 


golden raya. . Melting away with my warm 
breath the thick frost which already encrusted the 


window panes, I could see nothing but snow- 
covered fields, broken at intervals by stone walls 
and fences, and darkened here and there by farm- 
houses and clumps of furest trees, 

My cyeuwept eagerly over these desolate wastes, 
seeking vainly the shadowy forms of the moun- 
tains, beyond which lay my home. I pictured:-to 
myself the many groups always gathered in the 
drawing-room at this hour, and half wished I 
was with them again, and, yct I had been looking 
forward to the visit to my Aunt Caroline for 
many a month. I let down the curtain by 9 


sudden impulse and turned to the warm, bright | 


room, upbraiding my wunreasonableness and 

dawning discontent. Aunt Caroline seemed to 

divine how it was with me—she had that peculiar, 

quick insight into one’s thoughts and feelings, 

which like most rare abilities is a natural gift, not 
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an acquired power—and said, with her quiet 
smile: 

“It’s only the gloaming, Katy. That ia the 
truly witching hour, not midnight. It even 
makes me homesick sometimes.” 

“You, auntie? But thiahas always been your 
home.” And I drew my footstool to the side of | 


|: her low chair and looked up questioningly into 


her fuce. 

The smile had vanished, and her brown eyes 
were steadily watching the flickering lights in the 
wood fire. I know now of what home Aunt 
Caroline was thinking, but thoughtless girl that 
I then was, counting my sixteen summers, I did 
not consider; I only’ knew that she was grave, 
and a little sad, and that I must not let her or 
myself get moped, so I rattled away gaily for a 
few minutes, and smiles, real sunny smiles, 
danced again about herlips. Now thatfor many 
summers she has slept under the violets, I see 
more clearly what a dreary, cheerkss life was 
hers, I know-now why the roses faded from her 
checks so soon, why her eyes had that dreamy, 
far-reaching look, and why there came at lust to 
be something sad in her gayest smiles. Hers 
was so lonely a life! Hemmed in by mountains, 


.in_ winter the roads blocked up by the heavy 


snows, so that a week might go by without a 


.bingle face showing itself in her home, few books, 


no society, no music, nothing but a brave doing 
of: duty for duty’s sake, a life which always 
brings its reward, it is true, but often not until 
the twilight of this present time has brightened 
into the perfect day of the hereafter. My Aunt 
Caroline was only one of a sisterhood whose 
members may be counted by twos and threes in 
every country village, till they grow so many it 
makes one’s heart sad to think of it. But all 
this I did not know when I sat by her side that 
night, and chattered away with my usual incon- 
sequence, telling her about the holiday festivities, 
the bridal parties and receptions I had lately at- 
tended, embellishing my accounts with a running 
commentary of my own, and adding notes, his- 
torical, critical and explanatory. 

“IT would never have believed, Aunt Caroline, 
that Sue Vernon would marry for money,” I suid, 
by way of climax toa story I had just related, 
where the heroine after being the reigning belle 
for six months, had yielded on the seventh to 
the attractions of a brown stone house, plenty of 
bank stock, and a French maid. ‘‘ Addy ssys— 
you know they’ve always been great allices—that 
of all women in the world, Sue is the last one she 
would have thought of as marrying for anything 
except love. Why, she refused Frd Talbot, 
Harry Hughes, Morton Gay, and dear knows 
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how many more, because she didn’t love any of 
them, so she told Addy, and she would never 
marry except for love, and now she has thrown 
herself away upon old Lawson, who hasn’t a 
single merit in the world that I know of, and 
Sue lea so talented, too, so superior in every 
way.” 

“Just the woman to sacrifice herself,” said 
Aunt Caroline, gravely. 

“ Why, auntie ?” 

“ Katy,” said my aunt, smiling, “‘ what do you 
suppose women generally marry for? I am cu- 
rious to know what your sixteen years tell you 
about it.” 

My answer was prompt. Had I read all the 
novels in our great library for nothing ? 

“Why, for love, Aunt Caroline.” 

“Do they? Just recall the brides of your 
acquaintance and see how it is.” 

I mused a moment. “There was Fanny 
Trevor, I suppose she did marry to pique Edgar 
Dana, and Lizzie Cooper married her father’s 
partner because her papa wanted her to, and 

‘Susie Brown—” I stopped, for Aunt Caroline 
knew Susie’s story, and was already laughing at 
me. 

“Well, Katy dear, what becomes of your 
theory now 2?” 

“ Aunt Caroline,” I said, reproachfully, ‘‘ you 
don’t suppose it is always so ?” 

‘No, only ninety-nine times in a hundred.” 

** But, auntie, women do marry for love.” 

“< Often, in romance.” 

“ But in real life,” I insisted. Jt was hard to 
see my air castles pulled down so ruthlessly. 


“‘ You do believe in ideal marriages, where the. 


husband and wife love each other just as truly 
and fervently as they do inthe novels we read, 
where no mercenary calculations enter into the 
motives of either, and where marriage really is 
the beautiful, tender relation that God meant it 
should be?” I paused, half ashamed of my 
earnestness. | 

‘‘ Yes, Kate, I believe there are such marriages. 

*T do believe, 


‘Though I have found them not, that there may be, 
Words which are things, hopes "which will not deceive.” 


T was thankful for this admission, and I nestled | 


my hand closer in hers. 


“And every woman thinks her own will be 


such & marriage,” said Aunt Caroline, reading 
my secret thought. 

I looked away from her gaze, and we were 
both silent a moment, I seeing fairy pictures in 
the glowing coals. 

“Katy,” said my aunt, presently, “do you 
remember Edith Raymond and her sister Rose? 
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Edith is my dearest friend, and Rose—the. white 
Rose you used to call her—don’t you remember 
how you loved her ?” 

**O, yes,” Icried, “I remember Edith’s face, 
so full of poetry, and that sweet Rose. Edith 
was my childish ideal of beauty, and Rose was 
like the Madonna. How I would like to see 
their lovely faces again.” 

“Would you? Then open that drawer, Katy, 
and bring me the three daguerreotypes you will 
find there.” 

I obeyed, and Aunt Caroline pressed the 
spring of one, and the cover flew back, disclos- 
ing a beautiful, winning face, with masses of 
dark hair sweeping away over a low, womanly 
brow, eyes which thrilled you by their cager, 
loving look, and a mouth tremulous with feeling. 

“QO, Edith, the beautiful; but the picture has 
a sad expression, auntie.” 

“Tt is Edith’s own,” said Aunt Caroline, 
sadly. ‘Now the other, Katy.” 

‘‘ Ah, Rose, thou sweet blossom! Isn’t she 
lovely?” And I gazed with delight upon the 
delicate face, with the calm, holy look in the 
eyes. ‘ Who is this, auntie?” I said, taking up 
the third. 

Aunt Caroline opened it, and let me see a 
manly face—an intellectual face it was. The 
forehead and eyes were good, the mouth sensi- 
tive, curling hair and a fine beard, which crept 
up to the temples, and clustered about the chin, 
not, however, quite concealing its outline. Some 
would have called it a handsome face, but it did 
not quite please me. 

‘“‘ How do you like it, Katy ?” 

“T don’t like it.” 

“Why ?” 

“*T don’t know, exactly. Isn’t there a weak- | 
ness about it? I can’t describe it, but somehow 
he doesn’t look reliable. But who is it, and what 
was he to Edith and Rose ?” 

Aunt Curoline went to her writing-desk and 
took from it a manuscript volume. 

‘You know, dear, that I sometimes interweave 
with my journal other incidents besides those 
which immediately concern me, and among other 
things I have written here the story of Edith and 
Rose.” 

Aunt Caroline's s stories had gladdened many 
winter evenings in days lang syne, and I was not 
displeased at the prospect before me. My aunt 
began to read in her usual clear, sweet tones : 

‘ All that in those days I could imagine of 
beauty and grace, of rich intellectual gifts, of 
tender sensibilities and self-devotion, combined to 
make Edith Raymond the heroine of my girl- 
hood. Every school girl has her ideal, some 
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character, historic or imaginary, or more seldom 
living in the real world, which is to her the em- 
~ bodiment of all those charms and excellences 


that her vivid imagination holds most dear. 
Edith Raymond was mine. She was older than 


I, and yet I always felt for her a cherishing love 


which made me wish to shield her from the ills | 


of life. I knew by instinct that she was not 
fitted to encounter sorrow ; hers was not a nature 
to be strengthened by battling with rough weath- 
er. I knew she would sink down beneath the 
first rude shock, crushed and heartbroken. She 
~was one of those rare women in whom the ten- 
derest and deepest womanly susceptibilities are 
intensified by genius. Fatal gift, for to woman, 
who has need of all her inherent strength to sus- 


tain the griefs which are inevitable to her nature, 


it is only an added capacity for suffering. And 
yet few could enjoy like Edith. There was some 
interior relation between her nature and every 
form of beauty. She Inxuriated in it—it seemed 
as necessary to her as food and drink to common 
mortals. It was delightful to see her enthusiasm 
in its presence. Joy was with her no superficial 
sensation, but an emotion swelling up from the 
deep places of her soul. It was akin to pain in 


its intensity. I have known her eyes fill with 


tears at the sight of a beautiful sunset. We had 
grown up from childhood together; we hunted 
the sunny southern knolls for the earliest violets, 
we brushed away the lingering patches of snow 
in our search for the first trailing arbutas of the 
season. Edith loved them so, I was almost 
jealous of the fragrant blossoms. In those days 
Edith found enough in her life to make her glad. 
I do not think she pined for appreciation, or that 
sympathy which to such characters as hers is 
even nfore grateful. It was not until the dawn 
of womanhood that one saw how great were the 
necessities of her nature, and how unlikely it was 
that they would ever be adequately supplied. 
She was like a tropical plant. It must have 
brilliant sunshine and fervid warmth, if you 
would see it unfold its fiery petals. Though 
leaves may grow and buds may form, no pale 
light and faint warmth will coax it to its full de- 
velopment. Among her commonplace compan- 
ions she was like the one exotic,. growing in the 
country flower garden among marigolds and 
poppies. Have you not seen a hyacinth or a 
cape jessamine amid such surroundings, and has 
not the incongruity struck you with surprise and 
pain? Edith was such, sitting on the same 
bench in the rude district schoolhouse, conning 
her lessons from the same books, and in the choir 
at church mingling her pure tones with those 
harsh and discordant. Edith and Rose inherited 


a 


decade to another. 
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their beauty and genius from the fair mother, 
who not long after she was transplanted to that 
uncongenial soil, drooped and faded. 

“Mr. Raymond was a farmer, and cultivating 
the rugged uplands and narrow meadows of that 
mountainous region, found no superfluous funds 
in his pocket at the end of the year, so the 
daughters grew up with smal! advantages for 
culture, only fortunate in those gifts which enable 
their possessor to turn insignificant means to 
good account. Norwood was the same in those 
years that itis now. It was finished long ago, 
and except an occasional coat of paint added to 
the church, or the substitution of a new rail for 
a broken one in the homely fence around the 
common, it does not change in the least from one 
If a railroad had found its 
way through the village, if even a mill stream 
had wound through its valleys, there would have 
been life of some sort, something which would 
have been preferable to this absolute stagnation. 

“ Here in this almost monastic seclusion Edith 
grew into a beautifal womanhood. She kept her 
pretty, girlish ways a long time, and indeed there 
was always a childlikeness in her manner which 
was not the least of her charms. It was not un- 
til she reached her eighteenth year that Norwood 
found out who among all the village maidens 
was worthy to bear away the palm of loveliness, 
and even then it was not an original thought 
with the good towns’ people. Ministers who ex- 
changed with the pastor of Norwood, physicians 
who came to consult Doctor Willis in obscure 
cases that transcended his skill—they were all 
middle-aged men, with daughters of their own— 
these first discovered Edith’s peerless beauty, and 
made a revelation of the fact. So it came to 
pass that the village youth full into the habit of 
straying towards Furmer Raymond’s of an eve- 
ning, and indulging in I know not what edifying 
conversation with the young mistress of the 
household. But Edith valued their homage 
lightly. Her ideal was of the heroic stamp, un- 
approachable in knightliness, the flower of 
chivalry, sans peur, sans reproche, and so these 
paler reflections of that excellence which cul- 
minates in some representative man of un age, 
never made her heart throb quicker, or tempted 
her to stoop to their lovel. I, in my worship, 
could hardly imagine one good enough for her, 
though I knew that in her heart there slept all 


those sweet affections that glorify domestic life, 


and as the years rolled by and found and left her 


the same, I began to look forward with some 


anxiety to her future. 
“« Edith,’ I said one day—it was just after an 
artist, drawn to Norwood by its landscape attrac- 
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tions, so he said, had ceased to haunt our glens— 
‘Edith, do you know, I am not sure vou have 
not raised in your heart too high a standard of 
manliness? Walter Emerson is no common 
man.’ 

‘“‘* Tknow it, Linny. He is talented and good 
—much too good for me, I fear.’ | 

“* And he is cultivated and refined. Why 
couldn’t you love him, Edith ? 

“*JT don’t know,’ she said, somewhat sadly, 
‘I sometimes think the crowning glory of wo- 
manhood is not fur me. But Iam not fastidious 
—TI only want what suits me.’ 

“* And failing to find that, you will go to 
writing poetry, or turn artist. You always had 


atalent for sketching. It may be your vocation. | 


Mr. Emerson left materials enough to establish 
ou.” 

“Do you suppose, Linny, that any vocation, 
or fame, or pleasure in the exercise of creative 
power can compensate a woman for the loss of 
love? 

*¢T don’t know. Perhaps it is the best sub- 
stitute for it. And the ideal love may be the k-y 
to unluck all. Bettina Brentano says, ‘“ What- 
ever I gain, may it be by this ideal love. It 
bursts all bars to new worlds of art, and divina- 
tion, and poesy.”,’ 

«4 And, Linny, Bettina says, too, in her pretty 
German-Enylish way, that ‘these shiverings of 
love are the breath of a higher existence to which 
wo shall once belong, and which in these earthly 
blessings only breathes softly upon us.””’ 

‘We were sitting under the old elm here at 
my door as she ceased speaking; we fell into 
reverie, looking dreamily into the blue space, 
and in fancy through the veil'to the land beyond. 

“When Edith was twenty-four years old, the 
aged pastor of Norwood died, and left a vacant 
place ia the charch, by the fireside and in many. 
hearts. It was a new experience for Norwood, 
and great excitement arose about the succession. 
The old seemed to think that the foundations of 
religion were swept away and that the charch 
was aflout on a shoreless sea, when, for the first 
time a young man made his appearance in the 
pulpit as permanent incumbent. Tho young 
people rejoiced over the innovation, and congrat- 
ulated each other that Norwood was at last about 
to fall in with the march of progress. The new 

clergyman was of all men the one best adapted 
to stimulate public spirit, to intro-iuce new cus- 
toms, better suited to the times than the old, and 
to give an impulse to whatever intellectual and 
moral power was latent in his parich. He was 
especially suited to this work, because he had a 
resistless energy, an unfaltcring and earnest faith 
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in his own views, and that indefinable gift which 
wins affection. His popularity among tbe 
younger part of the parish soon rose to a great 
height; his friends were prepared to sustain him 
in whatever he proposed. Jt soon became a bat- 
tle between conservatism and progress. Con- 
servatism was content with maintaininz itself in 
its old position, with a dogged obstinacy worthy 
of a better cause. Progress successfully assault- 
ed the outworks and carried the war to the inte- 
rior fortress. The old people said that Mr. 
Bernard had indeed a way of enunciating doubt- 
ful opinions that made them seem like unques- 
tioned principles; that he indulged freely in 
those broad, general assertions which sound so 
grand when one hears them for the first time, but 
which are, alter all, only the echoes of great 
truths. They admitted his earnestness and sin- 
cerity, but they said that his zeal was sure to flag 
as soon as his aim was accomplished, and then 
he would desire a second change. There was 
just enough truth in these allegations to make it 
difficult to dispose of them satisfactorily. J had 
not thoroughly liked Mr. Bernard from the first. 
He did not impress me as a genuine character. 
Those ‘ glittering generalities ’ of which he was 
so fond, seemed to me holl.w and worthless. I 
fancied his opinions had only a superficial basis. 
1 doubted his steadfastness of purpose. I saw 
that he was vain, and vanity in a man is usually 
the index of qualities yet more hateful and ig- 
nuble. I disliked his reformatory schemes, be- 
cause they did not assail the root of the wrong 
he wished to eradicate. And yet, 50 great was 
his magnetic power, so moving his eloquence, 
and so winning his manner, that in his presence 
I, too, was borne away on the tide of sympathy, 
and only when I was atone again could [I dis- 
tinguish this gilded sham from the fine gold of 
truth. Could I wonder then that Edith’s poetic 
fancy was captivated—that Edith, in whom im- 
agination predominated over reason, should see 
in Norman Bernard a heroic knight, waging war 
against all errorand wrong, where I saw only an 
egotistical Don Quixote, tilting against external 
forins which will fall away of themselves when 
once the interior spirit is raised to a higher plane ? 
But Edith could not see this superficiality. To 
her he was the embodiment of lofiy purpose, 
noble daring and brave endeavor. Thcir tastes, 
too, were similar. He liked the same suthors, 
loved the same poetry. He bad read extensively, 
and to a good purpose, and he could open to her 
new thoughts, introduce to her master spirits, 
whose names only she had hitherto worshippod. 
Aud so through these many sympathies, Edith 
at last poured out the treagures of her heart for 
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him. I think no one else suspected all that sum- 
mer, while he was stealing from her the fragrance 
and bewuty of her richly dowered nature, that 
they were more than friends; but I read ic in the 


soft depths of her luminous eyes, in the steady 


carnation glow upon her cheek. I had often 
wondered whether, when Edith should love, it 
would be a passionate, troubled emotion, or that 
still, quiet affection, which, gathering up all the 
springs of feeling, flows forth in a living tide, tran- 
quil and silent from its very depth. Tuith’s love 
was the last. Her faith in him was unreserved, 
and that luve which rests on perfect trast is 
necessarily entire. 

“ One midsummer evening Edith came to my 
home. Would I walk with her? she asked. I 


knew what she was going to tell me, and [ al-. 


most dreaded to hear. I had a secret fear that 
her sweet mine of love would turn to poison. I 


had. too a selfish feelingof myown. 1 hud loved 


her so dearly, and now he. had come between us, 
Thad lost her. But I put this aside, and we 
went out together. We had a fuvorite haunt. 
It was a wooded hill overlooking the village and 
the patches of field and forest that crowded up to 
the bases of the mountains. There we had a 


glimpse of the outward world where two giant 


forms recoiled from closo neighborhood. From 
childhood we had loved to look away to the open 
space, and talk of the wonders beyond. To us 
it was the gate to the vast world. We climbed 
the hill in silence. My heart was too full to 
speak, and I knew that Edith shrank from 
admitting even me to that inner cluset of her 
heart where they two had dwelt together alone. 
We sat down on a mossy rock, just on the brow 
of the hill. Sunset was kindling its crimson 
fires in the west, and the glory gathered about 
the mountain pass. 

“Jt is like the gate of paradise,’ I said, ‘op- 
ening out of this low, imprisoned valley into 
celestial freedom, or like some great affection 
opening to us the way out of our unloved 
loneliness.’ 

‘-* It is like Norman Bernard’s love to me,’ 
whispered Edith. | 

“TI threw my arms around her—I forgot my 
forebodings—I furgot my selfish fear of losing 
her. 

“¢O, my dear Edith, may his love be indeed 
@ gate leading to perfect happiness, that shall 
always endure !’ 


“¢Te will, Linny. I love him, so it cannot be 


otherwise. Yuu cannot imagine what a strange 


sense of repose fills my heart. It is as if ali the 


storms and sorrows of life were overpast.’ Her 
look and tone almost pained me, they were so full 


of happiness. It seemed like the hush before the 
tempest. — : | 

“* Life looks to you as fair as the scenes that 
we used to imagine lay beyond the Pass.’ 

“* Yes, only not definite like those. JI only 


know that there is a light shining over it which 


will shine forever. Linny, I have given him all 
the faith and love which I have hoarded up in 


my whole life. If he should fail me, I should 


have no place on earth to put my trust. But he 


‘will not.’ 


“How could I suggest a doubt? How could 


I whisper a word that should disturb this sweet 


repose? It would only have grieved her sorely, 
and made her love him more to compensate for 
my ingratitude. Besides, my d.sirust of Mr. 
Bernard was founded rather upon my impres- 
sions than any positive knowledge, and these 
might easily deceive me. It grew dak and 
chilly, and when presently we came down from 
the hill, I noticed that the crimsun tints were 
quite gone from the west, and gray storm clouds 
were settling heavily down upun the mountain 
pass. | 

Years afterward that sunset, with its qaickly- 
vanishing splendors,.came back tome with a sad 
signiticance. Mr. Bernard came to meet us. I 
had not known the charm there cuuld be in his 
manner toward one whom he loved. Ic was 
earnest and tender, touched by a courteous def- 
erence, just the manner to win Edith. I could 
not doubt that he loved her pussionately, if only 
I might trust in bis constancy. 

‘‘* Keep the secret, Linny,’ said Edith, when 
we parted. ' We three will keep it.’ | 

“* Yes, we will keep it a litle while longer,’ 
said Mr. Bernard. ‘It is too precious to be given 
over to villuge gossip yet.’ So we kept the se- 
cret, and summer ripened into autumn, and RO 
one in Nurwuod knew of Edith Raymoud’s en- 


gagement to Norman Bernard. 


‘Mr. Bernard was a lover of music, and Edith, 
whose vuice was sweet, and who played well al- 
ready, had taken unusual pains to improve her- 
self of late, that she might give him the pleasure 
of hearing good music. I was, however, sar- 
prised when she told me that she was poing to 
spend the winter in the city in order to avail her- 
self of the best instruction. I knew how much 
ingenious planning must have been necessary 
befure this could have been accomplished. 

“+ Can you and Mr. Bernard bear to be sep- 
arated a whole winter?’ I asked, playfully. 

“«*«T am not separated from thee if I truly 
love thee,”’ returned Edith, queting Bettina 
again, ‘and then I make the sacritice for him.’ 

«¢ Edith,’ I asked, after a moment, ‘don’t you. 
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intend to tell your father and Rose of your en- 
gagement before you go?” 

“Edith hesitated. ‘I almost wish to tell 
Rose, but Norman doesn’t like it, and so I shall 
wait till I come back.’ 

“Do you think that is best, Edith ?’ 

“<< Why not?’ 

“T could rotgive my real reason, so I hunted 
up another. 

“Tt would give Rose so much pleasure to 
know it.’ 

“‘¢« Yes, poor little Rose, Iam afraid she will 
be lonely, but Norman has promised to be a 
brother to her.’ 

“I wished very earnestly that Rose might 
know he was to be her brother before Edith went, 
but in the light of her faith my suspicions looked 
so unlovely that I kept them out of sight, and 
tried to hide them from myself. When winter 
came, fierce and stormy, Edith went, to the city. 
I remember the sweet, peaceful look in the eyes 
that met mine when she bent her head to give me 
the good-by caress. I have never seen it there 
since. | 


“In the months that followed Edith’s depart- 
ure, I saw more of Rose than I had ever done 
hitherto. I found charms in her character whose 
existence I had not suspected. J had known her 
as a sweet, amiable girl, but I had not known of 
the rare qualities that were latent within her. 
As now in Edith’s absence she let me look little 
by little into her pure soul, its loveliness so won 
upon me that I made room for her in my heart. 
She was like a bird that sings in the far depths 
of the forest. You hear the melody, you follow 
on to find the singer, but he has flown, and from 
the dim distance the sweet tones come back to 
you, but again he escapes your quest. I was 
drawn on by a loving curiosity, and daily I 
learned to appreciate her better. Rose was bash- 
ful. Hers was the pure, unworldly loveliness of 
the white rose. 

i Mr. Bernard was with us a great deal. My 
vague doubts gradually died away. We were 
three friends who sincerely cared for each other, 
and what right had I to torment myself with 
dark forebodings? We enjoyed Edith’s letters. 


Rose and I threw ours into the common treasury, . 


I exercising @ prudent reticene in regard to those 
passages that might betray the secret. Mr. Ber- 
nard was silent about his own, and Rose was as 
unsuspicious as we could desire. 

“Edith had been absent a little more than a 
month, and now the deep snows of midwinter 
came in all their force, piling up huge drifts in 
the roads, and making frequent communication 
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between neighbors impossible. I missed Edith 
and Rose, and I began to be uneasy at Edith’s 
silence. She did not write me for weeks, and 
when the letter came it was cold and constrained. 


In the midst of all this I fel! suddenly ill, and 


for many days the world was a hideous phantas- 
magoria, where everything took shapes and tones, 
caught from the recent uneasiness I had expe- 
rienced about Edith. 

“When I awoke from my trance I saw Rose 
bending over me, looking so pale and wan that 
at first I was frightened ; but she would not let 
me ask questions, and when soon some one told 
me how kind she had been, watching day and 
night, I thought it was her care for me that had 
paled the soft tint that was wont to flush her 
cheek. Afew more days and the danger was 
past, then followed the weary convalescence, slow 


and interrupted. Through it all, Rose was near 


me with her tender hand and loving heart; but 
so changed, so strange! She was silent and gay 
by turns. If I questioned her—‘It is not good 
for you to talk,’ was the answer she gave me, 
and then she would chatter away herself, saying 
it would not hurt me to listen. 

“At last I could bear it no longer. The 
haunting fear at my heart would not be silenced. 
One night she was arranging something about 
my couch, when I caught ber hand, and said : 

“‘«Rose, my darling, what ails yoa? You 
must tell me.’ 

“The hand I held trembled, and her face grew 
as white as the flower on her bosom. Her eyes 
dilated, and she tried to speak, vainly at first. 
At lust she faltered forth : 

““* Only tell me that Edith is not engaged to 
Norman Bernard, as you said in your delirium !” 

“My heart almost stood still. It was this, 
then. What could I say ? | 

““¢ Only tell me it isn’t true!’ she said, watch- 
ing my face with eager eyes, as if she would 
wrest the secret from me. 

“‘My poor darling! My white Rose!’ I 
murmured. 

“She sank down to the floor. ‘0, God, it is 


‘true, then !’ 


“IT drew her up—I, who was just now so weak 
—I clasped her in my arms, and my tears fell in 
showers upon her brown hair. She lifted up her 
head, and the wild look of agony went to my 
heart. 

“You are crying, Linny. I wish I could 
cry,’ the quivering lips whispered. 

‘“‘Tler head sank down again, and she laid her 
dry cheek upon my pillow. I do not know how 
long I held her there. I grew very weary and 


faint, and at last, gently unwinding my arms, I 
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saw that the overwrought system was relaxed, 
and that now she slept. It was almost like the 


sleep of death. She had watched so many 


nights, bearing this terrible grief all the while. 
So she slept that night. I would not let them 
disturb her—she should wake in my arms. 

“Morning came—a spring morning—waking 
to life and joy so many thousands of birds. 
One of the saddest moments one can know is the’ 
awaking from sleep to the fresh consciousness of 
sorrows. Rose woke soon, looked in my face.a 
moment, then the tears came. I was so glad, 
for more than anything else I dreaded that dumb 
woe which cannot find relief in tears. By and- 
by, when she had wearied herself with sobbing, 
she could tell me about it. 

. “Tf Edith had told me, Linny, this would 
not have happened. I never suspected it for a 
moment. I did not care for him until after she 
was gone, and he came to see me every day, and 
at last—’ . 

“‘* How long is it since he has behaved like a 
lover to you, dear ?’ 

““¢O a long time, nearly three months.’ 

“Qnly a little month after Edith went 
away. : 

“¢ And now what can I do? said Rose. ‘I 


fear he will not make Edith happy, yet he must. 
go back to his love for her. I must do what I 


can to make him.’ 

“Dear Rose! I had known she could not build 
her happiness on the ruins of another’s hopes, 
but now my heart leaped up with a warmer love 
for her. Yet, looking at the slight figure and at 
the red spot which burned on her transparent 
cheek, I feared that this sacrifice, this crushed 
love, this cruel deception, would break down the 
frail flower. My indignation against the author 
of all this sorrow burst forth. } 

“Caroline, interposed Rose, gently, ‘ you 
must not blame him. I cannot bear that yet. 


He did not mean to deceive me, I dare say, at: 


first, and he cannot help his nature. He would 
not love me long, I know, if he could forget 
Edith.’ 

“J thought of Edith’s letter, and I told 
Rose my fear that she already knew of his 
unfaith fulness. 

“** Poor Edith! how will she bear it ?” 

“‘T remembered what she said, that she had 
given him her whole trust and love. But there 
was no need to tell Rose of anything that would 
grieve her more. It was beautiful to see her 
unselfish, sisterly devotion, how completely she 
pat aside her own woanded affections, and 
turned to the thought of Edith. But I knew 
that this was an unnatural strength, and I feared 


the re-action that must come. I did not see Mr. 
Bernard often. He must have guessed that I 
knew of his double treachery, and the unworthi- 
ness of his conduct could scarcely be entirely 
concealed from himself. He need not have. 
feared reproach or injusticefrom me. I was glad 
to allow full weight to any éxcuse that might 
palliate his fault. I considered his peculiar 


temperament, imaginative, fickle, excitable and 


fond of novelty. It was not in his nature to be. 
true to anything orto any one for a great while. 


Tacquitted him of any deliberate intention of 


wronging Edith or Rose. I knew he loved 
Edith when she was with him, but once separated 


from her, and constantly within the sphere of 


Rose’s attractions, his first affection died out, 
and a new one sprang up, to die, perchance, as. 
quickly. 

“It was now the last of May, and time for 
Edith to come home. The first news I had of 
her arrival was from Rose. She came into my 
room in the soft, spring twilight, and sitting 
down at my side, said quietly: 

“«< Edith has come.’ 

“T had been expecting it for days, and now I 
trembled to hear it. 

“How does she look, Rose? I asked 
presently. 

““«So changed you would hardly know her— 
like one crushed.’ 

‘‘We were silent a moment, and then Rose 
sald : 

“*We have talked it all over, Linny, and 
Edith asked me to tell you. She says she saw 
a, change in his letters very soon, but it was long 
before she could really believe it. Then she 
wrote to ask him, and from something he said in 
reply, she suspected how it was. She gave him 
back his promise— O, Linny, it was not till 
after that letter was written that he asked me to 
love him !” 

‘“T was glad to hear that; it was not much, 
but I was glad. He had not been dishonorable 
in words, at least, yet the sin was as dark. 

“‘¢ Edith says we must not speak to her of it,’ 
continued Rose. ‘It is all we can do for her, 
she says.’ 

“This, then, was the end of all Edith’s 
dreams, the fruit of her entire faith and love! 
So we were silent about the past, and both Edith 
and Rose strove to forget. I do not think now 
that this reserve was wise. Forgetfulness was 
not possible to such natures as theirs. The im- 
agination brooding in silence upon one subject 
adds to it daily something more and more terri- 
ble. Rose struggled too much against her 
sorrow ; the very effurt she made to throw it 
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off only made it chafe her more. Itis by bear- 
ing the burden quietly that it rests easily upon 
us. There are those who seem born for happi- 
ness, and when sorrow falls upon them it terrifies 
and agitates the soul, and it is tossed about in 
vain strivings after the peace it has lost. Rose 
sunk under the unequal contest. She grew 
whiter every day, only the red spot on her cheek 
burned with ever increasing brilliancy. The 
community of sorrow had made her dearer than 
ever to Edith, and my only consolation was, that 
in caring for Rose, Edith was prevented from 
dwelling upon her own grief. 

“The old feud between conservatism and 
progress had ceased to agitate the parish. The 
energy of the young people had found an outlet 
in another direction, and failing to inspire the 
old enthusiasm, Mr. Bernard asked to be released 
from his rela‘ion to the society. We were all 
glad when he was gone—it was a relief not to 
hear his name every day. 

“And now, though Jane flushed the earth 
with beauty, our white rose faded. All through 
the golden duys we watched Rose with an anxiety 
trembling between fear and hope. I was with 
them always. I could not bear to be absent, for 
then my thoughts wandered so busily in the past. 
Rose had always been a favorite with the vil- 
lagers. Her ethereal loveliness had made her 
seem to these people of rougher mould, as some- 
thing very frail and precious, and many ominous 
prophecies had been pronounced over the slight 
child whose dreamy, blue eyes had such a look 
as an angel’s might have. But it was not much 
to the father in his passionate grief that all the 
village shared it with him—only one sweet drop 
in the bitter cup. It seemed asif our love might 
hold her back from death, and yet it is of such 
pearls the Lord of hosts makes up his jewels. 

* August drew away her blue, misty veil, and 
ushered in the glowing September. There were 
still warm, sunny days, but the nights soon grew 
chill. October poured out its fiery splendors 
upon the waiting forests, and now Rose was very 
weak. I was sitting by her side in the Indian 
summer noon, and’ she. raised: her small, thin 
hand, and let me see how gs a were the 
taper fingers. 


“« When the leaves ‘fall I shall go home,’ she 


said, softly, a sweet smile flitting over her face. 
““T turned away from her to hide my emotion. 
and looking from the window I saw one yellow 
leaf waver slowly through the air and fall upon 
the grass. Ere many days they came down in 
showers, and then Rose died, and in the still, 


autumn day, when the south wind rustled the: 


elms, we laid her down beneath the shuduws. 


‘“‘ Edith had nothing to sustain her now that- 
Rose was gone. She let her foreed energy go, 
and the state of listless apathy into which she 
fell alarmed me more than any violent grief 
would have done. But she said: 

“<¢ Let me rest, Caroline, I shall get stronger 
by-and-by. I shall find peace sometime. You 
know I told you once that if he should fuil me, 
I had nothing else-on earth to trus in. Now I. 
am afloat on a wide sea, but I shall come safely 
home at last.’ 

*‘ And so she waited patiently, and at length 
she found her way over the dark waters to the 
tranquil shores of content. She was never again. 
the Edith of old—she had been too utterly crushed 
and broken, but she learned to smile aynin, and 
to interest herself in the common affuirs of life; 
but she never dreamed, never lived in the future. 


I believed no joy or sorrow could ever again 


touch her deeply. Life was monotonons, but it 
was peaceful. I used to think it would always: 
flow on thus, but there was a change to come. 

“‘ Once, as I was coming home at night after a 
day spent with Edith, I saw coming tos:ard me 
in the distance a familiar figure. I started, tried 
to think I was mistaken, but no, it was Norman. 
Bernard. He had not been to Norwood since he 
ceased to be our pastot. He stopped and shook 
hands in his usual cortial way. The years had 
not flown lightly with him. His restless tem- 
perament had worn away his youth, and he 
looked careworn andill. He had many inquines 


to make. 


‘« Edith was a charming girl. I loved her a 
great deal at one time. Is she chunged much ?” 
he said. 

‘¢ My pride for her rose up. ‘ Edith has had 


some sorrows and cares—Rvuse’s deuth—- and her. 


futher is now quite feeble, but she is beaunful 
yet,’ I answered. 

““¢ And Rose was very pretty. It must have 
been a great loss to the family. 1 missed her, 
too.’ 

“So he passed on, and I saw him enter Edith's 
dvor. My head was in a whirl. I could nat 
sleep that night. I scarcely knew what I hoped 


‘or feared. The next afternoof I heard that Mr. 


Bernard had left town. I hastened down to 
Edith. She was calm, as usaal, but there were 
traces of tears on her cheeks. It was a long 
time since I had seen them there. 

“« You know he was here last night? she 
said. 

“Yes I waited for the rest. 

“« He would renew our old relations, and for- 
get the past.’ 

““* Aud you? 
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“<¢T cannot. Ido not know how to trust him 
again. My fuith is dead—even he cannot give it 
life again. And I cannot louk forward now.’ 

“Here was an end of my little romance. A 
few weeks afier this, Edith said : 

“*¥ have something to tell you, Linny.’ - 

“I knew what it was. I had been dreading 
it for months. _ 

““*T have told Mr. Pierson that I will be his: 
wife. You know futher has wished it so long, 
and now I have promised.’ 

“Edith! I could not conceal my pain. 
A common-place man, utterly incapable of ap- 
preciating her—how could I have it so? 

“« It will please my futher,’ she said, trying to 
smile, ‘and it is only one thing more.’ 

“So there was a wedding. It was a June 
morning—there were juyous faces around—the 
house was gay with flowers, and Edith was beau- 
tifal in her white silk; but I remembered the 


funeral in that autumn day so long ago, and I 


did not weep then as I wept nuw. 

“Yet perhaps it was best for her. When, a 
year ago, Edith drew away the soft coverings 
from about « tiny fourm, and let me see her child, 
there was something of the old gladness in her 


eyes, and I prayed that these smull hands might 


lead her to real happiness aud peace. 
———— a ee 


THE JEWS. 


The Jews themselves have not preserved ev- 
erywhere their primitive color. In the northern 
countries of Hurupe they are white; in Germany 
many of them have red beards; in Portugal they 
aretauwny. In the province of Cuchin China, 
where a number of them have settled, they have 
black skins, though they do nut contract mar- 
riages with fureigners. Prichard says, that there 


is also-at Mattacheri a oy of white Jews, | 


who are called in India ‘“Jerasalem Jews.” 
And, Jastly, there are black Jews dwelling in 
Africa, in the kingdum of Huoussa. Thus great 
varieties uf color have been produced among 
this people during eighteen centuries, but no 
change has ovcurred in their cast of features, 
habits or ideas Under a black skin or a white 
observes General Dumas), in Soudan, in the 
ahara, or the seucoust tuwns, everywhere Jews 
have the sume instincts, and the twofold aptitude 
for languages and commerce. Color, then, is not 
a fixed characteristic. It may vary among 
members of one und the same race, or of one 
and the suine tribe. And this is frequently ob- 
sepvahle ul-o in domestic animuls.—Journal of 
Psychological Medicine. 
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LOVE. 


T find she loves him much herause she hides it. 
Love teaches cunulug even to is. vovence; 

Aud where he vet= pussession, hi first work 

Is to dig de p within a heart. a: d there 

Lie hid. and sike a miser im the dark, 

To feast ulune. DEYDER. 
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BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 


Marx Watton, almost immediately after his 
marriage to Rath Ashby, had departed, with his 
youny wife, from his pleasant home in one of the: 
New England States, for the wilds of the West, . 
which, just then, was fast becoming the land of: 


‘promise to all adventure-seekers trum every na- 


tion. The young couple were accompanied by 
Lucy Walton, Mark’s sister, who, like the good,, 
true woman she was, had left all the old friends 
and associations, and even the luxuries of civil-' 
ized life, to share, with her brother, the trials and. 
perils of establishing a new home in the wilder- 


ness. It had cost her, at first, a great sacrifice 


to break all her old attachments, and leave all. 
the old, loved spots which custom and time had 
rendered so dear and almost necessary to her, : 
yet for her brother’s good, and fur the sake of 
the fuir, young being who had so nobly prom- 
ised to bear with him life’s ttials and triamphs, 
she had yielded it uncomplainingly, and even 
joy faliy. | 

Nor was sweet Rath Walton undeserving of 
some little praise for the entire trust, love and 
fuithfulness which had prompted her to bid adieu 
to all once-loved scenes and pleasures, knowing 
well the trials and even dangers which Iny be-: 
fure her—for Mark had conceuled nothing when. 
he had asked her to become his wife, but had. 
placed the plain, naked trath before her, and ask- | 
ed her to judge from it—and accompany her: 
husband almost into the very heart of an un- 
civilized and nearly wild country. To be sure, 
her sacrifice was less, for she had lefs futher,’ 
mother and kindred for one who was to be more- 
than all of these, still it was very gréut: 

A few months previous, Mark had cleared a, 
tract of land ina delightful valley, through which, 
ran quite a large stream of water, and erected 
aud furnished. a rude but strong and comfortable. 
log-house, so. that there was very little for the 
happy family to do, when they bud reached the, 
place of their destination, after many days of 
weary travel, but to settle down quietly to the 
pursuits of the new life which had opened betore 
them, and the new duties which had devolved 
upon them. 7 

A single year produced many changes in the 
appearance of the little cleared spot surround- 
ing the new home of the young couple. Mark 
Wal.on, by great diligence and perseverance, had 
rendered it much more extensive, and had even. 


